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26th July, 1830, he dissolved the Chamber, arbitrarily amended
the franchise, and abrogated the freedom of the Press, The French
rose, sanguinary street fighting took place, the King was deposed,
and Due Louis Philippe of Orleans, the Bourgeois King, was pro-
claimed in his stead. It was a blow against autocratic rule and the
suppressors of freedom, of the Metternich school. The con-
sequences were tremendous. The liberal party began, in Bavaria as
elsewhere, to raise its head. In the subtle phrase coined in Paris
The King rules but does not govern', Ludwig discerned a sword
directed against himself. Such principles, in his opinion, under-
mined a king's prestige. He would never submit to this, and would
take precautions against them in Bavaria. He now listened avidly
to Metternich's continuous homilies concerning the introduction of
a strict censorship and the measures necessary to offset liberal
aims. The first few years of his reign had already shown him that it
was easier to be liberal-minded as an irresponsible Crown Prince,
than to govern as a limited monarch, even though the limits be
self-imposed.

Ludwig sought out Field-Marshal Wrede. Confronted by the
changed situation, Ludwig's views were more in accordance with
those of the old General, and the latter passed the result of the
conversation on to Metternich. Triumphantly the Chancellor
heard that the King had 'changed his views' and had relinquished
every form of liberalism.1 That was putting the case too strongly,
but the idea that appeared to prevail in France that power should
be derived from the lowest classes was incompatible with Ludwig's
convictions. He had been through the Great Revolution, had lived
through the twenty-five years of war that followed it, and he
regarded what had happened in Paris as the preliminary to a
similar period of suffering and bloodshed and, not least, as a
fresh menace to nationalism.

From all sides alarming news reached the King. The Bavarian
Minister in Berlin, Count Luxburg, reported rumours of an inter-
vention in France by the Powers: The political outlook becomes
daily more gloomy. I cannot conceal from your Majesty that I am
more than ever anxious concerning the outbreak of a European
wan'2

With increasing excitement Ludwig followed the contradictory
reports of disturbances all over Europe. Nothing of the kind was

1 Oskar, Furst von Wrede, p. 74.
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